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The George Washington University 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
JUNE 3, 1969 
TOM MADDEN, 676-6462 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY OFFERS READING COURSE 

The George Washington University is offering a course designed to 
increase reading speed and comprehension beginning June 17. 

Classes, open to both full-time students and adults, will be held 
each Monday, Tuesday and Thursday at 1 p.m., 5:30 p.m. and 6:30 p.m. at 
the University’s Reading Center, 2018 Eye Street, N.W. 

Along with increased reading skills, students will also be taught 
better study habits and techniques. Registration for the course, 
including a survey test, will be held June 12 at the Reading Center at 
2 p.m. and 5 p.m. Addition information is available by calling 676-6282. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
USE THROUGH JUNE 12 

A COURSE DESIGNED TO INCREASE YOUR READING SPEED AND 
30 seconds COMPREHENSION BEGINS JUNE 17 AT THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY. CLASSES FOR BOIH FULL-TIME STUDENTS AND 
ADULTS WILL BE HELD EACH MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND THURSDAY 
AT 1 P.M., 5:30 P.M. AND 6:30 P.M. AT THE READING CENTER, 
2018 EYE STREET, N.W. REGISTRATION FOR THE COURSE, 
INCLUDING A SURVEY TEST, WILL BE JUNE 12 AT 2 P.M. AND 
5 P.M. FOR INFORMATION CALL 676-6282. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY IS OFFERING A READING 
30 seconds COURSE TO INCREASE READING SPEED AND UNDERSTANDING FOR 

BOTH FULL-TIME STUDENTS AND ADULTS. BEGINNING JUNE 17, 
CLASSES WILL BE HELD EACH MONDAY, TUESDAY AND THURSDAY 
AT 1 P.M., 5:30 P.M. AND 6:30 P.M. AT THE READING CENTER, 
2018 EYE STREET, N.W. REGISTRATION IS JUNE 12 AT 2 P.M. 
AND 5 P.M. FOR MORE INFORMATION C/LL 676-6282. 
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THREE GWU ALUMNI TO RECEIVE 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 

Three George Washington University graduates will receive alumni achievement 
awards at the university's l48th annual commencement on Sunday, June 8, 1969 , at 
8:00 p.m. in the University Yard (Constitution Hall if rain). 

They are: Miss Winifred Grace Thompson, Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
District of Columbia; Joseph B. Danzansky, president of Giant Food, Inc.; and 
Benjamin DeMott, author and Professor of English at Amherst College. 

Miss Thompson, a native of Windsor, North Carolina, received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in Education from George Washington. She also holds the degree of 
Master of Social Work from Catholic University and has done graduate work toward a 
doctorate at the University of Maryland. She served two years in the Women's Army 
Corps in World War II. When she was appointed Director of Public Welfare for the 
District of Columbia on December 29, 1966, she became the first woman to head a major 
District Department. She began her career with the D.C. Department of Public Welfare 
as Counselor of Girls at the Industrial Home School, where she rose to be Assistant 
Superintendent. In 19^8 she organized and staffed Junior Village for Dependent and 
Neglected Children of the nation's capital, and served as its superintendent. In 
1953 she became executive director of the newly organized Commissioners' Youth 
Council to establish a city-wide program to combat Juvenile delinquency. In 195**> 
she was named General Superintendent of the newly created D. C. Children's Center 
at Laurel, Maryland where she administered three institutions caring for over 2,000 
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serve on the newly constituted Mayor's Committee on International Visitors. He 
was recently honored by the Junior Citizens Corps as co-recipient of their annual 
Outstanding Citizenship Award and by the 12th Street YMCA with a similar award. 

Professor DeMott received the Bachelor of Arts (with distinction) from George 
Washington. He also holds the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
from Harvard University. In addition to being Professor of English, he has also 
served as Chairman of the Department of English at Amherst. He is the author of 
two novels. The Body's Cage and A Married Man . He is also the author of Hells and 
Benefits, A Report on American Minds, Matters and Possibilities ; and You Don't Say , 
a collection of essays. He has been a columnist for Harper's and The American 
Scholar and writes frequently for the New York Times Book Review . His stories 
and essays have appeared in PMLA, Saturday Evening Po3t , Partisan Review , New York 
Review of Books , Atlantic Monthly , New American Review , Saturday Review , Kenyon 
Review . Hudson Review , Esquire , Isis . Journal of English and Germanic Philosophy, 
and other magazines. He has held. Guggenheim and Fulbright Fellowships and was a 
1968 winner of the Danforth Foundation Harbison Award. In recent years Mr. DeMott 
has been active in the field of curriculum reform in the field of the humanities. 

He was a participant in the Tufts Seminar of innovation in undergraduate education, 
in the International Seminar at Dartmouth on the teaching of English, and in the 
Office of Education Conference on "the organic curriculum." He is a consultant 
to several foundations and graduate schools on curricular matters. 
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AL HUANG DANCE COMPANY TO 
PRESENT FREE CONCERT AT GWU 

The A 1 Huang Dance Company featuring Suzanne Pierce and William Hansen will 
present a dance concert in Lisner Auditorium, GWU, on Thursday, June 26 , 1969, at 
8:30 p.m. The concert performance is sponsored by the George Washington University 
Summer Sessions and is open to the public without charge. 

A 1 Hang and Company are the artists-in-residence for the third annual George 
Washington University three-week workshop in modern dance, June 16 through July 3 « 
Currently a Fellow in the Center for Advanced Study, University of Illinois, 
at Urbana, A 1 Huang is a.frequent guest artist-teacher at festivals and universities 



throughout the United States. He has been soloist at the Harkness and Jacob's 
Pillow Dance Festivals. He has performed with Sammy Davis and Lotte Goslar and 
made a featured appearance in the film version of "Flower Drum Sung." He has done 
choreography for New York'6 Contemporary Dance Inc. 


As Ford Foundation Research Scholars, Mr. Huang aid Suzanne Pierce (Mrs. Huang) 
spent 1966-67 in the Republic of China studying classical theater and dance includ¬ 
ing customing and elaborate face painting make-up. 
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MEMORANDUM TO EDITORS: 

FROM: JANE LINGO, GWU PUBLIC RELATIONS June k, 1969 


The events of the 1969 GWU Commencement are as follows: 


Friday, June 6 Prize Awards Tea, Lower Lounge of Lisner Auditorium, GWU, 

U:00 p.m. 


Saturday, June 7 President's Reception for the Graduates 

Mayflower Hotel, 8:30 to 11:00 p.m. 


Sunday, June 8 


Sunday, June 8 


Sunday, June 8 


National Law Center of GWU Graduation 

Speaker: Judge Harold Leventhal, United States Circuit Judge, 
U.S. Court of Appeals, District of Columbia Circuit. 

Lisner Auditorium, GWU, 2:30 p.m. 

GWU School of Medicine Graduation 
Speaker: Associate Dean Frank Miller 
Lisner Auditorium, GWU, 5:00 p.m. 

lU8th GWU Annual Commencement 
Speaker: Senator Edmund S. Muskie 
Student Speaker: Honor graduate David Fishback 
University Yard, behind 2023 G St. N. W., 8:00 p.m. 
(Constitution Hall if rain) 


Texts and picture memorandums will be forthcoming. 
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mentally retarded residents and delinquent children. In February, 1965, she was 
chosen Deputy Director for Institutional Services. In this capacity she supervised 
eight institutions covering a wide range of human needs. She held this post for 
more than a year until she was appointed to her present position. She has been 
active in the field of conducting workshops for institutional personnel and has been 
honored by the D. C. League of Women Voters and B'nai B'rith. In I96U she received 
the annual award of the Delinquency and Crime Control Conference of the Health and 
Welfare Council of the National Capital Area. 

Joseph Danzansky, a native Washingtonian, attended Central High School, and 
received three degrees from George Washington: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, 
and Juris Doctor. As an undergraduate, he served four successive years as president 
of his class and was elected to the G. W. U. Hall of Fame. He was listed in the 
volume, Who's Who in American Colleges and Universities, and was a member of Phi Eta 
Sigma, Freshman men's scholastic honorary; and Omicron Delta Kappa, men's leader¬ 
ship honorary. He is a former national president of Phi Alpha social fraternity 
(now called Phi Sigma Delta). Mr. Danzansky was senior partner of the Washington 
D. C. law firm of Danzansky and Dickey when he became president of Giant Food on 
October 1, I96U. He is secretary of the Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade and 
a member of the Board of Trustees of Greater Washington Educational Television 
Association, Inc. (WETA-26); a member of the board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Washington Urban Coalition, Washington Urban League, the D. C. Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, the National Conference of Christians and Jews for the National 
Capital. Area, and The Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies. He will serve as 
general chairman of the United Givers Fund for 1969* Mr. Danzansky is chairman of 
the 30-member Mayor's Economic Development Committee and has also been appointed to 
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FOR RELEASE AFTER U:00 p.m. 
Friday, June 6, 1969 
Jane Lingo, 676 - 6 U 66 


GWU STUDENTS AWARD WINNERS 



Two George Washington University students received three awards each and 
five students received two awards each at the annual prize awards tea in the Lower 
Lounge of Lisner Auditorium, GWU, today, Friday, June 6, 1969 . 

Mrs. Beverly Ann Oliphant, of 302 Cree Drive, Forest Hills, Md., will graduate 
at the head of her class in the university's School of Medicine on Sunday, June 8. 
She received the John Ordronaux Prize for the highest scholastic standing; the 
Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize for work in the field of female endocrinology; 
and the Julius S. Nevasier Prize in orthopedic surgery. 

Robert C. McLenon, of 3723 Albemarle St. N. W., will receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, with distinction and special honor. He was awarded the American 
Institute of Chemists Prize for scholarship, integrity, and leadership; the Byrne 
Thurtell Burns Prize for proficiency in organic chemistry; and the Willie E. Fitch 
Prize for the best examination in chemistry. 

Arlyne F. Katz of 1101 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., will receive the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, with distinction.' She was awarded the Columbian Women Prize 
for her contributions to the quality of undergraduate campus life; and the Edward 
Carrington Goddard Prize for making the highest average in the study of French 
language and literature. 

George John Lenches of 2325 - U 2 nd Street N. W., Washington D. C., will 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts with distinction. He was presented the 
Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize for excellence in the historical and 
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cultural phases of German studies; and the Elton Prize for the highest average 
in the advanced study of Greek. 

Robert Joseph Keltie of 5412 Hopark Drive, Alex., Va., will be graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering with distinction. He 

received the School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar 
certificate and the Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing. 

David S. Fishback of 95 East Wayne Avenue, Silver Spring, Md., will receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with distinction. He was awarded the Joshua 
Evans III Prize in Political and Social Sciences; and the Isaac Davis First Prize 
for progress in public speaking. Mr. Fishback will be the student speaker at the 
commencement. 

Douglas George Robinson of 4179 Four Mile Run Drive, Arlington, Va., will be 
graduated from the GWU National Law Center with the degree of Juris Doctor with 
highest honors. He received the John Bell Earner Prize for the highest grade in 
the entire course; and the Charles Glover Prize for the highest grade in the third' 
year, full-time course. 
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WHAT: GWU President's Reception 

for the Graduates 

WHERE: Mayflower Hotel 

Chinese Room and Ballroom 

WHEN: Saturday, June 7, 1969 

8:30 to 11:30 p.m. 


GWU President and Mrs. Lloyd H. Elliott will welcome June graduates and their 
families. Sidney's Orchestra will play for dancing. 

This is traditionally a large, friendly party and offers a good cross section 
of people end dress. There are always some national costumes worn by the 
international students. 


JANE LINGO of the Public Relations Office will be present to assit photographers 


from 8:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
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MEMORANDUM TO: EDITORS June 7, 1969 

FROM: JANE LINGO, GWU PUBLIC RELATIONS 

RE: GWU ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT, SUNDAY, JUNE 8, 1969 

Attached are: a picture suggestion (pictures 7:20 to 7:^0 p.m.), a text of 
the speech of the student speaker, David S. Fishback, and texts of the 
citations GWU President Lloyd H. Elliott will use in presenting the honorary 
degrees. 

Senator Muskie's text of the commencement address will not be available until 
Sunday night. He will bring it with him when he comes. 


SENT TO: 

Post-Star-News-AP-UPI 
List for all releases 
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Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 1207. Washington, l). C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


PICTURE SUGGESTION 


WHAT: Recipients of honors 

and graduates at GWU's 
l48th Annual Commencement 

WHERE: First floor, GWU Library 

2023 G St., N. W. 

(President General's Reception 
Room, Constitution Hall if rain) 

WHEN: Sunday, June 8 , 1969. 

7:20 to 7:40 p.m. 

1. GUW President Lloyd H. Elliott with honorary degree recipients: Senator Edmund 
S. Muskie of Maine, Doctor of Public Service; Dr. Marshall Clagett, Professor, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton University, Doctor of Laws; Canon 
Charles Martin, Doctor of Letters; and Roger W. Jones, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and former Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Doctor of Public Service. Senator Muskie will give the commence¬ 
ment address. 

2. GWU General Alumni Association President Dallas Shirley with Alumni Achievement 
Award Recipients: Miss Winifred Grace Thompson, Director, D. C. Department of 
Public Welfare; Joseph B. Danzansky, president of Giant Food, Inc.; and Dr. 
Benjamin DeMott, author and Professor of English at Amherst College. 

3. Senator Muskie with the student speedier for the commencement, David S. Fishback 
of 95 East Wayne Avenue, Silver Spring, Md., who will receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with distinction; and Irene H. Lawson of 825 New Hampshire 
Ave., N. W., and Louisville, Ky., who will receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with distinction and special honors. Miss Lawson will be the Student 
Marshal for the GWU Columbian College of Arts and Sciences at the exercises. 

4. John J. McNelis of 7500 Wellesley Drive, College Park, Md., who will receive 
the degree of Doctor of Education, with his two brothers, Donald T. and Robert, 
both of whom also hold Doctor of Education degrees from George Washington. 

John McNelis is a teacher at Park Dale High School in Prince Georges County. 
Donald T. McNelis (Ed.D. GWU 1963) is Chairman of the Department of Education 
at Steubenville College in Ohio. Robert McNelis (Ed.D. GWU 1968 ) is Chairman 
of the Department of Education at St. Mary's College in Leonardtown, Md. 


JANE LINGO and PEGGI DRUM of the Public Relations Staff will be present to assist 
photographers. 

PARKING will be available on Lot 4, entrance at 2130 Eye St. N. W. 

(At Constitution Hall taxis seem best.) 
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Attached is the program of dance which the A1 Huang Dance Company 
will present in Lisner Auditorium, GWU, on Thursday, June 26, 1969, at 
8:30 p.m. The dance concert will be OPEN TO THE PUBLIC WITHOUT CHARGE. 
A1 Huang is the artist-in-residence along with Suzanne Pierce and 
William Hansen for the Third Annual Three-Week Workshop in Dance 
sponsored by The George Washington University, June 16 through July 3. 




THE AL HUANG DANCE COMPANY 


featuring 

AL HUANG and SUZANNE PIERCE 
with 

William Hansen Jean Jones 

and 

Susan Goldthwait Renee Binzer John Gamble 
Choreography: A1 Huang Costumes: Suzanne Pierce 


Program, Lisner Auditorium, GWU 


June 26, 1969, 8:30 p.m. 


FLOWER IN THE MIRROR 

Trois Petites Liturgies #1 Olivier Messiaen 

AL HUANG SUZANNE PIERCE WILLIAM HANSEN 

CICADA SONG 

AL HUANG Gagaku-Huang 

Inspired by the metamorphosis of the seventeen-year locust. The lifelike 

shell, shed by the cicada, remains silently crying long after its ephemeral 
life. The middle part of the score is composed of actual cicada sound. 

PHANTOM LANDSCAPE 

Cursive Chou Wen-chung 

The Company and dancers from Repertory of GWU Summer Dance Workshop 


INTERMISSION 


DANDELIONS AND SUNFLOWERS 

Postlude Hans Haug 

SUSANNE PIERCE 

"Day is never a time of the sun 
but of the world 

facing up to it." - Joseph Pintauro 

THE MONKEY AND THE MOON A Zen Koan 

Percussive Ensemble from Peking Opera 

AL HUANG 

Koan is used in Zen study to break through intellectual obstructions, in 
order to return to one's innermost nature of simple everyday truth. 





OWARI 


Light sculpture setting by Rob Fisher 
AL HUANG SUZANNE PIERCE WILLIAM HANSEN 


Mantle Hood 


INTERMISSION 


"SLEEP'S A SHELL, TO BREAK AND SPURN" (Goethe) 
Serenata 


The dreamer: AL HUANG 
with 

SUZANNE PIERCE 


WILLIAM HANSEN 


DRAGON PLAY 


Bruno Maderna 

JEAN JONES 
Richard Russell 


The Dragon Dance; The man in search; First encounter; Second encounter 
Third encounter; The holocaust; The enlightened one; The ritual. 

THE COMPANY AND SOLOISTS 

"In reality, slayer and dragon, sacrificer and victim, are of one mind 
behind the scene...." ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 



Speech by David Fishback, Student Speaker 
lU8th Annual Commencement, 

The George Washington University 
June 8, 1969 


Today we receive diplomas from a university. The world appears far different 
from the time, only a few years ago, when we were handed diplomas by our high school 
principals. 

The world of 1964 and '65 was bright and optimistic. A few cities had erupted, 
but that was, we were told, a small side product of realistically rising expectations 
the Government was sending some men to fight in a war in southeast Asia, but that 
was, we were told, a small price to pay for the preservation of "freedom" in Asia. 

The nation was making ready to uproot the last vestiges of injustice in what was to 
become a Great Society. 

Somehow we did not make it: a portion of our population is in incipient rebel¬ 
lion, not because of simple rising expectations, but because of disgust and anger 
and continued oppression. The intervention in Asia has devastated a small land 
whose people, faced with authoritarianism from all sides, must desire only peace; 
the brutality of this new clearly senseless, war has not only crippled the people of 
Vietnam, but has and continues to tear our own nation apart. And rather than work¬ 
ing to eliminate injustice, the nation seems paralyzed in any attempt to deal with 
any problem. 

It would be ludicrous to speak of ourselves as young people now entering the 
society; we have been in it for quite a while. Some of us are extremely sensitive 
to the crises around us; some of us are relatively unconcerned. But the War and 
the draft and the domestic upheavals prevent any of us from being completely 
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oblivious to them and perhaps that is a silver lining. To the extent that we are 
born into a society, we have no responsibility for its shortcomings; but to the 
extent that we live in it, we have toted responsibility. The results of racism, 
poverty and militarism threaten to explode or decay our society beyond repair. 

Some say that the problems can be solved simply by stern measures to maintain 
order; to keep protesting people in their place, to give them no choice but to play 
in the game, albeit with a stacked deck. That is no solution: As John Kennedy so 
wisely pointed, "Those who make change impossible make revolution inevitable." 

But then others say that revolution is what we need; by revolution here is 
meant complete overthrow of the existing order, which, in the context of our system, 
can only be done by violence. In our society this approach is dubious at its best, 
catastrophic at its worst; a repressive fascistic counter- revolution would be ls*d 
virtually certain, and even if it were not, the dynamics of violent revolution Gz&d 
almost inexorably to authoritarian or totalitarian regimes—and such regimes, by 
their very nature, are likely to be most oppressive in industrialized and heterogene¬ 
ous societies like ours. 

Nor will the crises of our time "blow over." The seeds of racism were planted 
in this country hundreds of years ago and its trees grew and multiplied; today 
racism's poisonous fruit, which has always sickened our society, threatens to kill it. 
Poverty, closely tied to racism, but going beyond it, has become clearer in its 
inequities; people are increasingly unlikely to tolerate conditions of poverty 
imposed by circumstances beyond their control. And the increasing influence of the 
military has led us into a catastrophic war and could easily, if unchecked, lead 
us—by sheer momentum—to more such wars, harming ourselves and others and taking 
us down the road to a nuclear holocaust. 
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So the alternatives we have are clear; we either find humanitarian solutions 
to these crises or the crises will plunge us downward into an abyss of right or 
left wing authoritarianism or total annihilation. A social, economic, and political 
system can survive only if it meets the needs of its people. If our system does 
not deliver, it will die. 

Our society, for all its grave deficiencies, has much to offer: prosperity, 
freedom, rich diversity, respect for human beings are possible within its broadest 
outlines. Fundamental shifts within the system may be required, but we must not 
shrink from that change. 

A very natural question at this point is: "What power have I to change things?" 
The answer I would give is that very few people have power as individuals. But, as 
we are molded in large numbers bjr our society, in large numbers we have the capacity 
to mold the society in turn. People's attitudes create the climate of opinion in 
which change takes place; and the ballot box is still the ultimate repository of 
power. But public opinion is only a potent force if it is organized; to that end 
we must "get our heads in place", "get ourselves together" to organize for change. 

Youth is always proclaimed to be the wave of the future. Well, we're it. 

In the final analysis it will be us and people like us who will determine whether 
this nation descends into more chaos and more repression or whether it develops into 
a truly Just and truly free society. It is our responsibility. 
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ROGER WARREN JONES 


In the history of American Civil Service few men have seen so 
clearly the relationship between the Chief Executive and officials of 
the Executive Branch and no one has contributed more to increasing the 
effectiveness of that relationship than the man wo now honor. 

Educated at Cornell and Columbia Universities, at age twenty-five 
he began a career of government service that has continued under six 
presidents and that has been notable for its variety and achievements.. 
From the Central Statistical Board he moved to the Bureau of the Budget. 
There, except for the war years, he remained for the next twenty years 
in posts of ever increasing responsibility up to Deputy Director. 

After a term as Chairman of the Civil Service Commission under President 
Eisenhower and as Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration 
under President Kennedy, he wound up his career under President Johnson 
as Senior Consultant and Special Assistant to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Although he retired from full time duties in September 1968 he 
continued as part time Consultant and became Executive-In-Residence of 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs at 
Princeton University. In March 1969 lie accepted appointment from 
President Nixon to the newly created position of Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget in charge of federal personnel management 
and policy. 

During his long and distinguished career he has received many 
honors. Among them are: the Stockbergcr Award for outstanding 
contributions to the field of personnel administration, the Career 
Service Award of the National Civil Service Leag\ie, and the President’s 


Roger Warren Jones 


Award for Distinguished Federal Civilian Service. For 
his World War II service he was decorated with the 
Legion of Merit and the Order of the British Empire. 

As a private citizen he has been active in civic 
and church affairs. He has been a member of the governing 
boards of many organizations and a vestryman of his church. 
He currently serves on the Board of Higher Education in 
Washington and on the Advisory Board of the new Federal 
Executive Institute in Charlottesville, Virginia. 

These times need men who have a commitment to life 
in the public interest. For such commitment in the best 
American tradition and in recognition of his manifold 
and outstanding contributions to his country in the theory 

i* • *;» 

and practice of government service, of his personal 
qualities as a civil servant's civil servant, and as a 
dedicated citizen, I confer upon Roger Warren Jones the 
degree of Doctor of Public Service, honoris causa, with 
all of the rights, duties, and privileges pertaining 
theretoji., and welcome him into the fellowship of The 
George Washington University. 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott 
President 

8 June 19"69 


MARSHALL CLAGKTT 




Daring the days of the First World War, George Washington University wel- 
corned to its faculty George Sarton, the great historian of science. Tonight the 

' *. •« i ’ v 

University honors one of her own sons who is in many ways the successor of the 
eminent Belgian historian. 

. t . •** • *• • 

A native of Washington, he studied science at the California Institute of 

• • 

Technology and the humanities at George Washington University from which he re- 

I v 

ceived the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts. Working at Columbia 
under Lynn Thorndike, he produced the study of Giovanni Marliani and Late Medieval' 


Physics which earned him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1941. The next 
five years, were spent in active service as an officer in the United States Navy. 

...tc *..-.«*• * 5 * 

Returning to civil life, he served for one year as an instructor in history at 

■ , 
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Columbia, followed by a productive period of seventeen years at the University of 

t 

Wisconsin as Professor of the History of Science and, for five years. Director of 
the Institute of Research in the Humanities. In 1964, he became Professor in the 

v i # * 

Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, New Jersey. * 

He is the author of seven volumes and twice as many significant monographs 
in his field. For two years President of the History of Science Society, now Vice 
President of the International Academy of the History of Science, Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the Medieval Academy of America~ 

these are but a few of tire recognitions of his scholarship which have come to him 

\ ‘ ? . . , * . 

from the world of learning. 

Unlike many in his field, he is equally at home in history and in science. 

• - . * .‘vj- % - r \ * • 

With a comprehensive knowledge of science in antiquity and with an amazing command 
of the tools of research, he has probed incessantly to arrive at an accurate ap- 











Marshall Clagett 
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praisal of the classical heritage in science and the specific nature of 
scientific thinking in the Middle Ages. The researches of this scientific 
humanist have added in generous volume to the .permanent literature of the 
history of science. He exemplifies historical scholarship at its finest 
and in his field he has no superior. 

In recognition of his personal qualities as a man and a scholar, of 
his distinction as an historian, and of his large contributions to human 
knowledge, so firmly documented by his writing on the history of science, I 
confer upon Marshall Clagett the degree of Doctor of Laws with all the 
privileges, rights, and responsibilities pertain^ thereto and welcome him 
into the renewed fellowship of George Washington University. 



KDMUND SIXTUS MUSKIK 


George Washington University in honoring its Commencement Orator 

* % 

recognizes in him a statesman of the highest distinction and of total 
dedication to public service. 

A native of Maine and a graduate cum laude of Bates College and of 
Cornell Law School, he has held public office for almost a quarter of a 
century on local, state, and national levels. As we follow the steady 
progression in his career from state legislator, to governor, to United 
States Senator, to nominee of his party for the office of Vice President, 
we cannot fail to feel that his past career, with all of its distinction, 
is but prologue. For the action of his party at the Chicago Convention 

•i, V *1- 

started him on a nationwide crusade which the result of the election did 
not end but which has continued in full vigor. Today he is eagerly heard 
in all parts of the country, by all age groups, as an authentic voice of 
the times. He is aware of the old, unafraid of the new. In his accept¬ 
ance speech he defined the true spirit of the citizen in the words of 
Pericles, the Athenian. What he was urging, however, was not a blind 
veneration for days that are past, but as he said u an acute awareness 
of the work we must do. M 

Because he himself possesses that acute awareness as governor and 
as senator he has shown far-sighted concern for what man does to his 
environment and what his environment does to man. He has worked con¬ 
structively in sponsoring legislation for regional economic development 
and for increased support of education at all levels. His interest in 
foreign affairs has been enriched by service on presidential fact find- 
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ing missions and in the Navy during the Second World 
War as well as by his active participation in inter¬ 
parliamentary affairs. 

Several years ago he said, "Courage is necessary to 
endow good ideas in advance of public readiness to accept 
them, and leadership necessary to mobilize public opinion 
behind them." 

In recognition of the forward looking and courageous 
leadership which this highly articulate statesman has 
demonstrated throughout a distinguished career of public 
service, of his vision, and of his confidence in the 
future of democracy, I confer upon Edmund Sixtus Muskie, 
the degree of Doctor of Public Service, with all the 
privileges and duties pertaining thereton and welcome 
him into the fellowship of George Washington University. 


CIIAKI.F.S MARTIN 


George Washington University is happy to honor ^distinguished headmaster 
who has blended together in fruitful harmony the activities of administrator, 
teacher, priest and citizen. 

^ * 

A native of Philadelphia and a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 

he has devoted his entire career, with the exception of seven years in parish 
work, to the education of youth. Now Headmaster of St. Albans School and Canon 
of Washington Cathedral, he is an eloquent preacher and a graceful writer. De¬ 
scribing him as "sensitive, imaginative, forthright, humble," his Bishop declared 
that "the whole being of the man ... is wrapped up in boys and school mastering." 

In the twenty years that he has been the head of St. Albans, he has built both 
buildings and character. "I want," he once wrote, "our boys to be held to the 
highest that is in them. *** If we err at St. Albans - and I don't want to err - 
but if we do, I want it to be on the side of expecting too much and not too little." 
This headmaster has not let the limits of one school circumscribe his activities. 

He has devoted much of his time and ability to the interest of independent schools. 
His election as President of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools showed that his influence has extended far afield into the total area of 
education. Active in civic affairs himself, he has seen that his school and his 
students were related to the community - its problems and its people. Years of 
school mastering have not weakened his sense of commitment, lessened his faith, or 
dulled his optimism. "What do you do when you comti, to the end of your rope?," he 
asked, "Why, you keep on going, keep on going in the sun?and certain hope that God, 
God's love in us, will overcome the world." 

In recognition of his achievements in the ministery of education, of his 
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ability is demonstrated in the development of the noted school which he heads, 

of his constructive influence in the field of education at large and what he 
f 

has done by deed and worrv to wfeae-n the common life of us all, I confer upon 
Charles Martin, the degree of Doctor of Letters with all the privileges, rights, 
and responsibilities pertaining thereto and welcome him into the fellowship of 
George Washington University. 
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PICTURE SUGGESTION 

WHAT: Recipients of honors 

and graduates at GWU's 
l48th Annual Commencement 


WHERE: First floor, GWU Library 

2023 G St., N. W. 

(President General's Reception 
Room, Constitution Hall if rain) 

WHEN: Sunday, June 8, 1969, 

7:20 to 7:40 p.m. 


1. GUW President Lloyd H. Elliott with honorary degree recipients: Senator Edmund 
S. Muskie of Maine, Doctor of Public Service; Dr. Marshall Clagett, Professor, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton University, Doctor of Laws; Canon 
Charles Martin, Doctor of Letters; and Roger W. Jones, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and former Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Doctor of Public Service. Senator Muskie will give the commence¬ 
ment address. 

2. GWU General Alumni Association President Dallas Shirley with Alumni Achievement 
Award Recipients: Miss Winifred Grace Thompson, Director, D. C. Department of 
Public Welfare; Joseph B. Danzansky, president of Giant Food, Inc.; and Dr. 
Benjamin DeMott, author and Professor of English at Amherst College. 

3. Senator Muskie with the student speedier for the commencement, David S. Fishback 
of 95 East Wayne Avenue, Silver Spring, Md., who will receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with distinction; and Irene H. Lawson of 825 New Hampshire 
Ave., N. W., and Louisville, Ky., who will receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with distinction and special honors. Miss Lawson will be the Student 
Marshal for the GWU Columbian College of Arts and Sciences at the exercises. 

4. John J. McNelis of 7500 Wellesley Drive, College Park, Md., who will receive 
the degree of Doctor of Education, with his two brothers, Donald T. and Robert, 
both of whom also hold Doctor of Education degrees from George Washington. 

John McNelis is a teacher at Park Dale High School in Prince Georges County. 
Donald T. McNelis (Ed.D. GWU 1963) is Chairman of the Department of Education 
at Steubenville College in Ohio. Robert McNelis (Ed.D. GWU 1968) is Chairman 
of the Department of Education at St. Mary's College in Leonardtown, Md. 


JANE LINGO and PEGGI DRUM of the Public Relations Staff will be present to assist 
photographers. 

PARKING will be available on Lot 4, entrance at 2130 Eye St. N. W. 

(At Constitution Hall taxis seem best.) 
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List for all releases 

MEMORANDUM TO: EDITORS June 13 , 1969 

F R°M: JANE LINGO, PUBLIC RELATIONS, GWU 

Attached is the speech given by RICHARD W. McLAREN, Assistant Attorney 
General, Antitrust Division, U.S. Department of Justice, before the PTC 
Research Institute of the George Washington University. I thought it would 
be of interest to you. 
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PATENT LICENSES AND ANTITRUST CONSIDERATIONS 
By Richard 17. McLaren 


I am graceful for the opportunity to address you 
today on a subject -- any subject -- other than con¬ 
glomerate mergers. I do note, however, that the first 
presentation on this afternoon's agenda is entitled 
"Conglomerate Merger Industrial Property Problems." 

It pleases me to find that someone other than the 
Antitrust Division has problems with conglomerate mergers. 

Patents and conglomerates are, at first blush, 
worlds apart. I might point out, however, that one of 
the things which we are seeking to preserve by bringing 
actions against some of the conglomerates is competitive 
innovation. In this respect, and contrary to the usual 
thinking about the relationship between patents and 
antitrust law, the patent law may be of assistance to 
antitrust enforcement. A patent is, of course, a reward 
for competitive innovation in the form of the right, for 
17 years, to exclude others from making, using or selling 
a patented invention. By making available this reward, 
the patent law provides one method by which small and 
medium size companies may effectively compete with the 
extremely large and diversified firms which have resulted 
from the recent merger trend. Thus, both in purpose and 
effect, the patent system and the Antitrust Division's 
stand on some of the recent conglomerate mergers are 
entirely compatible. 

Let me turn now to my principal subject -- "Patent 
Licenses and Antitrust Considerations." 

It has long been fashionable to say that our patent 
system is inconsistent with our antitrust laws. As I just 
pointed out, I do not believe that this is necessarily true 
in all cases. The basic purposes, of both frequently coincide. 
















The patent lav/ seeks to stimulate innovation through 
reward; the antitrust lav/ seeks to preserve innovation 
through competition. However, v/e must recognize that 
the two systems do, at times, conflict. However, this 
conflict arises primarily where the patent law makes 
legitimate Conduct which otherwise would be a violation 
of the antitrust lav/s. It does not seem to me that 
there is any conflict v/ith respect to practices which, 
although they may have something to do with patents, 
are beyond the legitimate scope of the patent monopoly 
and are therefore condemned under the antitrust laws. 

I am speaking of such practices as tying the sale of 
patented products to the purchase of unpatented material, 
agreements to refrain from challenging the validity of 
patents under which no license has been granted, agree¬ 
ments not to deal in goods which compete with products 
covered by the patent, and the like. It has long been 
recognized that the legality of practices such as these 
are to be measured under the antitrust laws and not the 
patent law. As early as 1912, in a case commonly known 
by the delightful name of the Bath Tub Trust case, the 
Supreme Court said: 

"Rights covered by patents are indeed 
very definite and extensive; but they do not 
give, any more than other rights, a universal 
license against positive prohibitions. The 
Sherman Law is a limitation of rights, rights 
which may be pushed to evil consequences and 
therefore restrained." 

The illegality of the practices to which I just referred, 
is, I am sure, well known to all of you. The notion that 
because a patentee can refuse to license his patent at all 
he can attach any condition he pleases to his license, 
was fortunately a short-lived one. 

J 

I presume that a discussion of the type of patent 
licensing practices which the Antitrust Division is or 
will be challenging would be of greater interest to you 
than a discussion of decided cases. Here is how we 
approach the matter. 
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In considering whether to attack a particular 
licensing provision or practice, we ask ourselves > two 
fundamental questions. First, is the particular pro¬ 
vision justifiable as necessary to the patentee's 
exploitation of his lawful monopoly? Second, are less 
restrictive alternatives which are more likely to foster ' 
competition available to the patentee? Where the answer 
to the first question is no, and to the second yes, we 
will consider bringing a case challenging the restriction 
involved. 


In general, as I have indicated before, I anticipate 
that we will be bringing cases which seem to us to be 
logical next steps in the development of the law. For 
example, we contemplate challenging under Section 1 of 
the Sherman Act patent licenses which require an assign¬ 
ment grant-back of all improvement patents. It is our 
view that the right to a non-exclusive license back on 
improvements may be a legitimate provision in the licensing 
of a basic patent but that a grant-back requirement tends 
unduly to extend the patent monopoly and to stifle research 
and development efforts on the part of licensees, contrary 
to the public interest. Although we think it is distin¬ 
guishable, the Supreme Court's Trans-Wra p decision will in 
some degree be called into question by this challenge. 



I 
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Other practices which are either presently being 
challenged, or which I expect will be questioned in the 
future, include some types of field-of-use licenses, 
restrictions on the form or manner of resale of patented 
products, and contractual provisions which tend to inhibit 
the granting of future licenses. 

As to field-of-use licenses, there may be some 
justification for a patentee reserving for himself a 
well-defined field out of the various potential applica¬ 
tions for his invention. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to see how justification can be shown for the type of 
restriction which divides fields of use among licensees 
who otherwise would compete. Such restrictions in effect 
grant a submonopoly to each of the licensees, and all 
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competition among those who would be likely competitors 
is eliminated. In due course, I expect that we will 
bring a case directly challenging restrictions ..of this 
type. ^ • 

.Some of those who seek to justify all field-of-use 
restrictions may point out that such restraints are . • 
likely to arise where there is a substantial disparity 
in the value of the invention as applied in various 
non-competing end uses. A patentee, if he is to gain 
a maximum royalty, will try to charge different royalties* 
depending on the market served. Royalty discrimination, 
it is argued, is inherent in the lav/ful patent monopoly 
and depends for its success on field-of-use restrictions. 
However, it is not necessary to eliminate, by contractual 
restriction, all competition between licensees, in order 
to achieve maximum royalties from various end-use appli¬ 
cations. In some circumstances, the patentee may be 
able to 'maximize his return by, for example, establishing 
different royalty rates for the various uses and then 
offering to license freely throughout the range of 
applications. 

As you know, there have been proposals to eliminate 
some of these restrictions by legislation. For example, 
the report of President Johnson's Task Force on Antitrust 
Policy -- the so-called Neal Report -- contained some 
suggestions for the promotion of competition among patent 
licensees. That report argued that the patentee's reward 
in the form of royalties would be maximized if the patented 
invention is exploited under competitive conditions. In 
order to assure competitive conditions, the report recom¬ 
mended new legislation requiring that a patent owner who 
has once granted a license with respect to his patent 
must license all qualified applicants on equivalent terms. 
The proposal does not involve compulsory patent licensing. 

A patentee may decline to issue any licenses at all. He 
may reserve to himself the practice of the patent in one 
or more fields. But once he has granted a license, the 
suggested legislation would require him to make the same 
license available to all comers. 

The Division has not yet taken a position, and 
does not at this time contemplate taking a position, 
with respect to this recommendation. As in the area of . 
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conglomerate mergers, I bdlieve that we should see 
what results can be accomplished under existing' Ihw 
before asking Congress for new legislation. 


Som&what related to field-of-use restrictions are 
provisions in some patent license agreements, primarily 
in the pharmaceutical field, which prohibits sales of 
the patented product in bulk or under generic names. 
Licensees restricted by such prohibitions cannot sell 
the patented product any way other than, for example, 
in dosage form or under stipulated trade names. We 
have recently brought several cases attacking these 
restrictions. Where licensees subject to such restric¬ 
tions are in fact purchasers of the patented product, 
our task is easier. It has long been held that the 
first sale of a patented product exhausts the patent 
monopoly and that no restrictions can be placed on the 
purchaser either with respect to the price at which he 
can resell or the territory in which he can resell. 
There appears to be no justification for any similar 
restriction on the manner in which a licensee can offer 


for resale a product which he has purchased from the 
patentee. 


V 


More difficult, perhaps, are situations in which 
the licensee is in fact the manufacturer of the patented 
product. We have recently brought two cases ( Sterlin ^- 
Squibb and Svntex-Scarle-Upjohn ) in which we challenge 
restrictions on manufacturing licensees which prohibit 
them from selling the product in any way other than in 
dosage form. These restrictions seem to have serious 
anticompetitive effects. For example, such restrictions 
seem to limit price competition by keeping the products 
out of the hands of repackagers and others who are 
‘'unreliable" or "undisciplined" in their pricing practice; 
Justifications for restrictions of this type seem no 
stronger than those offered with respect to pure field- 
of-use restrictions. 
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With regard to restrictions on grant of additional 
licenses, we will continue to attack contractual' 4 re¬ 
strictions which have the effect of precluding the grant 
of additional licenses without the consent of existing 
licensees. This type of contractual arrangement, as 
you probably know, was condemned nearly 15 years ago in * 
United States v. Krasnov . The Court in Krasnov held 
illegal a series of licensing provisions which created 
a situation in which no one -- the patentee, the assignee, 
or the licensee -- could create any rights under the 
patent in any other person without the consent of the 
other two. We believe that the rule of the Krasnov case 
is a healthy one.for competition. We believe that it is 
desirable-to preserve intact the patentee's power to 
grant licenses unilaterally, when and to whom he pleases. 
This power can be maintained either in the patentee or 
in an assignee or in an exclusive licensee who has the 
right to grant sublicenses. One of my predecessors 
suggested -- and I think rightly -- that the rule of 
Krasnov should be extended to make unlawful any sole or 
exclusive liceiise without sublicensing rights. An attack 
on a Krasnov -type arrangement was recently made in 
United States v. Glaxo Group, Ltd ., a case filed last year 
in the District Court for the District of Columbia. 

A final type of licensing restriction which you 
might expect to give us some concern is a provision 
giving the patentee the power to fix the price at which 
his licensees can sell products manufactured by the 
licensees. This practice, of course, was held lawful 
in the old General Electric case. Since that decision, 
the rule of General Electric has been getting narrower 
all the time. As you know, the Supreme Court has twice 
split four to four on the issue of whether to overrule 
the General Electric case altogether. In the more recent 
effort. United States v._ - Huck Manufacturing Company , a 
procedural error in the lower court hampered the Govern¬ 
ment's position. We believe that, when the question is 
properly brought to the Supreme Court again, the Court 
will completely overrule the General Electric doctrine. 




















Apparently our confidence is shared by members of the 
bar who have occasion to draw up patent licenses, since 
we seem to be having some difficulty in finding an 
appropriate case in which to present the question to 
the Supreme Court. 

One other development will be of interest to you 
and to the patent bar in general. In the Glaxo case, 
which I mentioned earlier, we are seeking not only the *. 
elimination of unlawful restrictions in the license 
agreements, but we are also challenging the validity 
of the patent itself. Incidentally, we had a slight 
setback in this program yesterday when the District 
Court ruled that the Government had no standing to 
challenge"validity in the absence of fraud. However, 
in the course of other antitrust attacks on licensing 
restrictions, we will continue to assert challenges to 
the validity of patents when we believe this to be 
justified. An invalid patent is a much greater threat . • 
to competition than any of the restrictions to which I 
referred, since any anticompetitive restrictions which 
we might countenance to encourage innovation in the 
case of a valid patent become unlawful if our assumption 
of a valid patent is incorrect. As Judge Frank of the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit once stated, 

"an invalid patent masquerading as a valid one is a 
public menace . . . ." 

We also believe that attacks on invalid patents 
will have a beneficial effect on the quality of patents 
generally. Evidence of the Government's very willingness 
to sue will tend to promote a high standard of integrity 
among those prosecuting patent applications and thereby 
provide additional protection to the public against the 
burden of invalid patents. Therefore, where we believe 
the invalidity of a patent to be clear, we will not 
hesitate to attack it. And, of course, where we believe 
a patent has been procured by fraud, we will bring suit 
to cancel the patent grant. 







In conclusion, I would like to say this. I 
welcome opportunities such as this to let you know* 
what we in the Antitrust Division are thinking. I 
hope that it is helpful to you, because in a sense 
we are asking the private bar to help us get compliance 
with the antitrust laws. Antitrust works as well as 
it does not just because of the threat posed by the 
enforcement authorities; it works because the private 
antitrust bar -- well-informed and highly perceptive — 
counsels compliance. 

With respect to patents, we rely on the private 
bar not only for compliance but also for enforcement 
against violations. Perhaps in no segment of antitrust 
law are the activities of the private bar as important 
in the development of the law as in the patent-antitrust 
field. To illustrate, of the 21 patent-antitrust cases 
discussed in the ABA's 1967-1968 Antitrust Developments, 
20 of them are private actions. The Government was 
involved in only one and that was the Federal Trade 
Commission's proceeding against Pfizer and American 
Cyanamid involving the patent on tetracycline, a broad- 
spectrum antibiotic drug. I am not suggesting, of 
course, that yqu automatically file an antitrust counter¬ 
claim everytime one of your clients is sued for patent 
infringement. I am suggesting that you be aware of the 
antitrust implications of patent licensing and particu¬ 
larly aware of the current thinking in the Antitrust 
Division with respect to specific provisions commonly 
found in patent licenses. 

I hope I have been able to convey to you my belief • 
that there are going to be some substantial developments 
in the patent-antitrust field in the next few years. I 
am sure that you share my hope that these developments 
will take into account both the realities of the patent 
licensing problem and the desirability of a competitive 
economy. As I said at the outset, the so-called conflict 
between the patent law and the antitrust law may be 
substantially overstated. 
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GW ANNOUNCES 
NEW POLICY ON 
SPONSORED RESEARCH 

An official policy for sponsored research has been announced by George Washing¬ 
ton University. 

The policy was approved by G.W, President Lloyd H. Elliott on the recommendation 
of a student-faculty Ad Hoc Committee on Sponsored Research and by the Committee on 
Research of the University Senate. 

Major guidelines under the policy include: 

Close interaction between the research and teaching functions of the university 
should be emphasized.. ." 

''The University should support no research the immediate and obvious implica¬ 
tions of which would facilitate the destruction of human life or the impairment.of 
human capacities." 

"The University should participate in no research project which would restrict 
the freedom of the investigator in revealing the purpose or scope of his investigations 
or which would limit informed discussions concerning the fitness of the activity 
within a university or vihich would prevent the investigator from making the results 
of his investigations known to an appropriate professional audience..." 

’The academic research programs of a student working toward any degree must 
not be classified or restricted from access by the academic world." 

The policy states that exceptions to these guidelines should be made only when 
the "urgent needs of the nation" or "urgent problems" uniquely call for a university 
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research project whose primary aim is service rather than contribution to general 
knowledge.. 

The guidelines were prefaced by a statement which noted that "the essential goal 
of the university is to enrich human life through the preservation, organization, 
enlargement, and dissemination of knowledge," and research is "one of the most 
important" activities in the pursuit of that goal. 

The statement said that "the influence of outside sponsorship both on the kind 
of research undertaken and on the use to which research is put poses special prob¬ 
lems for the university in its attempt to maintain its own freedom of action." A 
university, for example, 'cannot categorically accept or reject projects associated 
with certain kinds of sponsoring agencies, private or governmental, without leading 
itself into logical absurdity; it cannot successfully predict the long-range 
implications or applications of given projects and thereby distinguish between 
'acceptable' and 'unacceptable' research on grounds of ultimate benefit or harm to 
mankind. 

"The university can, however,...define the circumstances under which it is willing 
to undertake sponsored research programs; it is willing to accept the duty of per¬ 
forming research for the government and the community if the research is one for 
which there is a clearly demonstrated need, if the university is the institution best 
fitted to undertake it, and if the research itself is not incompatable with the 
nature and purposes of the university." 

A permanently constituted "watch-dog" committee will be responsible for "making 
sure that research projects conform" to the policy. The committee will be composed 
of six faculty, four undergraduates, and two graduate students. 
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MEMORANDUM TO FACULTY, STUDENTS, ALUMNI AND TRUSTEES 
SUBJECT: POLICY FOR SPONSORED RESEARCH 

Upon the recommendation of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Sponsored Research, and the further recommendation of the 
University Senate Committee on Research, I am today adopting 
the statement submitted under date of Friday, May 2, 1969, 
by the Ad Hoc Committee to be the policy for sponsored re¬ 
search at The George Washington University. In taking this 
action, I want to commend the members and advisors to both 
committees for the work they have done and the contribution 
they have made in this important area of University activities. 
A copy of the statement is attached. 



President 
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June 17, 1969 

SPONSORED RESEARCH AT THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The essential goal of the university is to enrich 
human life through the preservation, organization, enlargement, 
and dissemination of knowledge. That goal is pursued through 
many kinds of interrelated and mutually dependant activities, 
of which research is one of the most important. All these 
activities demand a large measure of freedom and personal 
initiative, but nowhere are these qualities more sensitive than 
in research. To accomplish his own and the university's purposes, 
the scholar must be free to choose those areas which his training 
and experience indicate to him will be most fruitful; he must 
be free to follow his inquiries in whatever manner is appropriate 
to his problem; and he must be free to make his findings known 
without constraint. 

Complete freedom of action, however, is recognized to be 
unattainable. The researcher is subject to restrictions and 
limitations of several kinds: legal and moral restraints such 
as those which control experiments using human subjects, re¬ 
strictions which deny scholars access to certain kinds of materials 
for reasons of security and governmental sensitivity or which 
prevent them from publishing their findings for the same reasons, 
and, especially in some scientific areas, constraints imposed 
by the cost and inaccessibility of complex equipment. In addition, 
it is often true that directions of research tend to be channelled 
if not restricted by forces of a subtler kind - - by the inter¬ 
ests and needs of organizations outside the university, predom¬ 
inantly agencies of government but also of private enterprise, 
for solutions to problems relating to their own functions. 
Universities, with their trained personnel, specialized facilities, 
and professional objectivity, often provide the ideal environ¬ 
ment for solving those problems, and attractive inducements 
are offered for university cooperation. 

In most circumstances, the research undertaken as a result 
serves the needs both of the university and the sponsoring agency; 
especially in some scientific areas, the interaction between 
university and government is so close that most of the new 
knowledge is directly or indirectly the product of government 
sponsorship. The influence of outside sponsorship both on the 
kind of research undertaken and on the use to which research is 
put poses special problems for the university in its attempt to 
maintain its own freedom of action. The university cannot 
achieve its objectives by refusing to accept sponsored research; 
to do bo would mean rejecting obligations of citizenship as well 
as imposing unconscionable handicaps on investigators whose 
work cannot be carried out without outside support. It cannot 
categorically accept or reject projects associated with certain 
kinds of sponsoring agencies, private or governmental, without 
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leading itself into logical absurdity; it cannot successfully 
predict the long-range implications or applications of given 
projects and thereby distinguish between "acceptable" and 
"unacceptable" research on grounds of ultimate benefit or harm 
to mankind. The university can, however, attempt with some hope 
of success to define the circumstances under which it is willing 
to undertake sponsored research programs: it is willing to 
accept the duty of performing research for the government and 
the community if the research is one for which there is a clearly 
demonstrated need, if the university is the institution best 
fitted to undertake it, and if the research itself is not in¬ 
compatible with the nature and purposes of the university. In 
order that the university may gain the maximum protection for 
its own integrity, the following guidelines are suggested: 

1. It is believed that the close interaction between the 

research and teaching functions of the university should be 
emphasized: those research programs are most valuable which, 

in addition to generation of new knowledge, provide opportunity 
for expanding the learning experience of undergraduate and 
graduate students, either through enlarging the professional 
capability of the faculty member or through active participation 
of the student in the research process. It is further believed 
that programs in which the research is performed by persons 

not actively engaged in teaching and in which students receive 
no direct educational benefit should be undertaken only on clear 
evidence that the project is one of unique importance and value 
which cannot be adequately accomplished by non-university 
agencies. 

2. Although it is recognized that it is impossible to main¬ 
tain effective control over application of the results of research 
once those results are published, it is believed that the univ¬ 
ersity should support no research the immediate and obvious 
implications of which would facilitate the destruction of human 
life or the impairment of human capacities. 

3. Since the explicit purpose of research within a univer¬ 
sity is the expansion of the corpus of human knowledge, the univ¬ 
ersity should participate in no research project which would 
restrict the freedom of the investigator in revealing the purpose 
or scope of his investigations or which would limit informed 
discussion concerning the fitness of the activity within a 
university or which would prevent the investigator from making 
the results of his investigations known to an appropriate pro¬ 
fessional audience. It is assumed that in the spirit of these 
limitations, the university would not take part in a project the 
existance of which or the identity of whose principal or sub- 
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sidiary sponsors could not be revealed. The university would 
reserve the right to withhold the identity of individual sponsors 
who, out of philanthropic motives, have agreed to support research, 
when such a step is necessary for protection of privacy. 

4. Sponsoring agencies should not be permitted to exercise 
influence on the selection or promotion of faculty members who 
are engaged in project research or to maintain any continuing 
control over the nature or direction of research under sponsor¬ 
ship. The investigator i6 expected to make known the results 

of his research within reasonable time; this obligation, however, 
does not prevent the investigator from delay in making known 
his findings in order to obtain patent rights when appropriate. 

5. Sponsoring agencies must inevitably choose which projects 
they will support and must inevitably support those projects 
which are nearest to their own interests, but once a project has 
been approved, the responsibility for its development and execution 
must rest chiefly with the investigator? however, it is realized 
that the university must fulfill its obligations under a con¬ 
tractual arrangement with a sponsoring agency. 

6. The academic research program of a student working 
toward any degree must not be classified or restricted from 
access by the academic world. 

7. Exceptions to these guidelines should be made only when 
the urgent needs of the nation, such as in a time of national 
emergency proclaimed by the President of the United States or 
when urgent problems of local, national, or international 
community may uniquely call for a university research project 
whose primary aim is service rather than contribution to gen¬ 
eral knowledge. In such circumstances the university may 
participate in research arrangements not otherwise acceptable 
only on the approval of the President of the University after 
consultation with the departments involved and with the consent 
of the committee on research described below. Such exceptional 
arrangements should be subject to frequent periodic review by 
the committee on research. 

8. The responsibility for making sure that research 
projects conform to the above standards of ethics and purpose 
should be placed in a permanently-constituted committee which 
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should be broadly representative of the academic disciplines 
within the university. This committee would be essentially a 
"watch-dog" committee composed of twelve members, including six 
faculty, four undergraduates, and two graduate students. Faculty 
members should be recommended to the President by the Executive 
Committee of the University Senate, student members by the Pres¬ 
ident of the Student Assembly. The committee should be priv¬ 
ileged to obtain information concerning any research project. The 
committee should be empowered to recommend modification or 
termination of such projects as are not conformable to the 
principles stated herein, and it would have the duty of reporting 
any departure from established policy to the President of the 
University. 
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FINAL RESULTS OF THE 
NATIONAL SPEECH TOURNAMENT 


Final results of the National Speech Tournament held in The George Washington 
University's Lisner Auditorium, June 16 through 19, 1969 are as follows. 

First place in original oratory went to Gary Ward of Mullen High School, Fort 
Logan, Colorado. The title of his selection was "As Night Falls". 

First place in dramatic interpretation was won by Darren Kelly of Anaheim 
Loara, California. Title of his selection was "Tunes of Glory". 

First place in boys' extemporaneous speaking went to Daniel J. Furniss of 
Bellarmine Preparatory School in California. 

First place in girls' extemporaneous speaking went to Carolyn Ervin of Tustin, 
California. 

First in impromptu speaking was David Alley of Parkview High School, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

First in radio announcing was Ron Waife of North Central High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Winners in debate for the entire tournament were Geoff Goodman and Brad 
Seligman of John Marshall High School in Los Angeles, California. 

The annual sweepstakes trophy which goes to the team accumulating the most 
points in the tournament went to Northwest Classen High School of Oklahoma with 35 
points. Students from Northwest Classen in the tournament were: Donna Cordell, 
Linda Moody, Terry Ham, Richard Story, and Charles Pierce. 

The first place Congress Trophy went to Houston Lamar High School of Texas. 

Approximately 400 high school students from 43 states participated. 
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FINAL RESULTS OF THE 
NATIONAL SPEECH TOURNAMENT 

Final results of the National Speech Tournament held in The George Washington 
University's Lisner Auditorium, June 16 through 19, 1969 are as follows. 

First place in original oratory went to Gary Ward of Mullen High School, Fort 
Logeui, Colorado. The title of his selection was "As Night Falls". 

First place in dramatic interpretation was won by Darren Kelly of Anaheim 
Loera, California. Title of his selection was "Tunes of Glory". 

First place in boys' extemporaneous speaking went to Daniel J. Furniss of 
Bellarmine Preparatory School in California. 

First place in girls' extemporaneous speaking went to Carolyn Ervin of Tustin, 
California. 

First in impromptu speaking was David Alley of Parkview High School, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

First in radio announcing was Ron Waife of North Central High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Winners in debate for the entire tournament were Geoff Goodman and Brad 
Seligman of John Marshall High School in Los Angeles, California. 

The annual sweepstakes trophy which goes to the team accumulating the most 
points in the tournament went to Northwest Classen High School of Oklahoma with 35 
points. Students from Northwest Classen in the tournament were: Donna Cordell, 
Linda Moody, Terry Haim, Richard Story, and Charles Pierce. 

The first place Congress Trophy went to Houston Lamer High School of Texas. 

Approximately 400 high school students from 43 states participated. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


In addition to the AL HUANG DANCE COMPANY'S DANCE CONCERT already 
announced for Thursday, June 26, 1969 , at 8:30 p.m. in air-condicioned 
Lisner Auditorium, GWU, which will be open to the public without charge 
there will now be a SECOND PERFORMANCE on the next evening, Friday, 

June 27, 1969> at 8:30 p.m. in Lisner Auditorium, GWU, for which there 
will be a nominal charge of $1.00 per person. 

SEE ATTACHED INFORMATION ON THE COMPANY AND AL HUANG. 




AL HUANG, currently a Fellow in the University’s Center for Advanced Study, was 
born in China, spending most of his youth in the rural countryside. The beauty and drama 
of nature, together with his early exposure to Peking Opera, formed the basis of his concept 
of theater. He received his B.A. in architectural design at the University of California at 
Los Angeles and his M.A. in choreography from Bennington College. He has danced with 
Sammy Davis, Lotte Goslar, and as soloist at the Jacob’s Pillow, American, and Harkness 
dance festivals. He danced a featured role in the film Flower Dru?n Song. He has been on 
the Dance faculty at UCLA since 1963 and is a frequent guest artist-teacher and choreog¬ 
rapher at festivals and universities throughout the country. 

SUZANNE PIERCE, wife of A1 Huang, has been leading soloist, costume designer, and 
makeup artist with the A1 Huang Dance Company since its debut in the summer of 1964 
at UCLA’s Schoenberg Hall. She majored in dance and drama at Boston Conservatory, 
Rockford College, and UCLA. Since then, she has performed with Lotte Goslar at Rockford 
Theater Festival and in Hollywood, and danced in the film My Fair Lady . In 1962 she 
was makeup artist and assistant costume designer for the Yale Dramatic Association 
production of Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk Circle. She has worked with makeup artist Vincent 
Kchoe, SMA, in New York and taught and worked in Connecticut, Illinois, and California. 
For the Dedication Festival, she has also designed costumes for “Crossing Points” in the 
Dance Faculty Concert and designed makeup for the Opera Workshop production of The 
Magic Flute. 

A1 and Suzanne made their duo-concert debut on a West Coast tour in 1965. Their 
tour of the United States the following summer included performances at the American 
Dance Festival and the New York City Harkness Dance Festival. As Ford Foundation re¬ 
search scholars they spent the year 1966-67 in the Republic of China studying classical 
theater and dance, including costuming and elaborate face-painting makeup, finding a 
synthesis of the symbolic Oriental theater with the more realistic psychological theater of 
the West. 

As Visiting Professor at the College of Chinese Culture and guest teacher at the cele¬ 
brated Foo Using Opera School, Mr. Huang conducted seminars for professional dancers 
and teachers and formed a Chinese dance company with fourteen members. He was 
awarded a gold medal by the Ministry of Education of the Republic of China for his out¬ 
standing achievement in the arts. 

The couple performed and toured in Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Korea, 
and Japan before returning to America, where they were artists-in-rcsidcnce at the East- 
West Center, University of Hawaii, in the summer of 1967, choreographing and performing 
at the Festival of the Arts of This Century. Upon returning to the West Coast in January 
1968, they inaugurated the Sunday Night Concert Series at the Los Angeles Inner City Cul¬ 
tural Center and performed and lectured at the Festival of the Arts at the University of 
Oregon. This year they performed at a similar festival at the University of Arkansas. Mr. 
Huang also choreographed for the UCLA Dance Company’s Centennial concerts which 
toured seven of the University of California campuses. 

Beginning the academic year 1968-69, A1 and Suzanne have been in residence at the 
Kranncrt Center for the Performing Arts with a fellowship from the Center for Advanced 
Study. They will both be teaching this summer at George Washington University and 
Connecticut College, and will perform with their company at Lisner Auditorium, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., and at the American Dance Festival at New London, Connecticut. 

WILLIAM HANSEN began dancing as a child with his mother, a professional dancer. 
He majored in dance at University of California at Santa Barbara and at UCLA, and was 
an original member of the UCLA Dance Company. He has studied and performed with such 
noted dancers as Hanya Holm, Carmelita Maracci, Bella Lewitski, Valerie Bettis, Mary 
Anthony, and Carol Scothorn. He toured the Far East with the USO productions during 
fall 1965 and has danced leading roles in numerous UCLA drama and dance productions, 
including The Tempest, Carl Orff’s Dcr Mond and Harry Parch's dance drama Castor and 
Pollux. Since summer 1968 he has been a featured dancer with the A1 Huang Dance 
Company. 

JAN STOCKMAN is a teacher-choreographer and currently the Acting Head of 
the University’s new Dance Department. She is a former member of the Jose Limon 
Dance Company and is presently a student with Merce Cunningham. She formerly assisted 
Pauline Koner and has been featured with the Willis Ward Company. 


The George Washington University 
Sent to attached list Memorandum 

June 18, 1969 

To: Chairman, Department of -----■- 

From: H. Don Winkler, Director of Public Relations 

Will you please indicate on the lines below what 
you consider to be the outstanding achievement, experiment, 
innovation, or recognition to occur within your department 
during the past year? This information will be used in 
various ways by the Office of Public Relations. 
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SPECIAL SENSES OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
MAY APPLY TO MAN'S ADJUSTMENT 

The Biological Sciences Communication Project of The George Washington 
University has issued a series of reports on special senses of animals and birds 
that might bear on man's adjustment to strange environments. 

Scientific studies on unusual or even bizarre characteristics of animals and 
birds were reviewed and summarized in 13 published reports. 

Some of the findings follow: 

The same physical principle of inertial navigation may govern both the homing 
of birds and the guidance and control of airplanes, ships, and submarines. Birds 
that navigate over great distances may be responsive to geoelectric fields and 
electromagnetic forces that also apply to the guidance of man-made vehicles. 

Another report, "Physiological Adaptation to Diving," has proved useful in 
understanding and solving some of man's physiological problems associated with 
prolonged periods under water in diving suits and diving chambers, and in the 
development of various submarine escape techniques and rescue operations. Also 
some of the research results have had a bearing on open heart surgery and the use 
of pure oxygen at high pressure (hyperbaric) to treat gangrene successfully. 

The diving study notes similarities between the physical reactions of diving 
animals and those of Australian pearl divers, whose blood pressures, heart beats, 
lactic acid changes, and oxygen loads were measured before and after or during 


diving 
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The varying abilities of diving animals to cope vith stress is described, and 
the question is raised as to why certain species differ in this respect. 

The studies indicate that diving mammals and reptiles experience a slower 
heart beat when submerged. The alligator's heart rate slows to one beat 
per minute, and the seal's to three or four beats per minute, or about 
one-tenth the normal rate. The heart beats of Australian pearl divers 
were found to slow down to 40 or 50 beats per minute (standard rate 72-80) 
within 20 to 30 seconds of diving. 

Scientists have also observed certain species of fish that can live on both 
land and water. In man's evolution from the furry ape to "the naked ape," these 
fish may provide a clue in their reactions to acute asphyxia. A silverfish, 
the California grunion, which spawns on land, shows a reaction to apnea 
(transient cessation of breathing, as in hibernation) very similar to that found 
in diving animals. The lack of respiration may last several minutes and is 
accompanied by vigorous exercise. If the grunion is removed from water for as 
long as ten minutes, the lactic acid in its blood rises very little, although its 
muscles build up lactic acid. 

Lactic acid increased in the Australian divers after the dive but hardly 
at all while they were submerged. A similar reaction occurs in the birth of a baby. 
The heart beat in the fetus slows down before delivery, and after birth, the 
lactic acid increases according to the severity of the clinical manifestations 
of asphyxia. 

This asphyxial defense mechanism seems to be essentially the same as that in 
diving animals, although quite the reverse is true in ordinary fish. "Whether 
or not the lactic acid rise is triggered by the onset of breathing has not 
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been established, but the entire sequence is strongly suggestive of an asphyxial 
defense similar to that of diving aninals," according to P.F. Scholander, who has 
done extensive comparative studies in this field. 

Work on the 13 reports was done by Morton Werber, M.A. in psychology, and 
Miss Mildred Benton, A.B. in Library science. They worked under the direction of 
Charles W. Schilling, M.D., Director of the Biological Sciences Communication Project 
Each report concludes with an evaluation of sources, a listing of the 
laboratories where the research took place, a reference bibliography, a general 
bibliography, an authors' index, and a subject index. 

In addition to the report on physiological adaptation to diving, other reports 
have been issued on amphibians and reptiles: (l) Sensory Processes; (2) Development 
and Environment Adaptation; and (3) Behavior. The literature on marine mammals, 
including whales, dolphins, and porpoises, is summarized in the reports: (1) Com¬ 
munication, Echolation (the process by which an animal such as a dolphin emits 
high frequency sounds which are reflected back and indicate relative distance and 
direction of obstacles) and Recognition and (2) Behavior. 

In the ornithology series seven reports have been published: Echolocation 
and Audition, Response to Cold Environmental Temperature, Response to Hot Environ¬ 
mental Temperature, Effect of light on Birds, Orientation, Behavioral Studies of 
Birds, and Response to Atmospheric and Physical Stimuli. 
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DEW BOOK EVALUATES PROGRAMS OF 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


With the Economic Opportunity Act due to expire in six days, those on 
Capital hill are still waiting for word from the Nixon Administration on its 
policy on urban problems. 

One ready source for the new administration as well as those concerned 
with the future of the M ar on Poverty is a book to be published next week. 

The Great Society's Poor Law: A New Approach to Poverty , by Sar A. Levitan, 
Director of the Center for Manpower Policy Studies at George Washington 
University and a consultant to several government agencies and congressional 
committees. Ur. Levitan deals not only with an extended evaluation of OEO's 
programs to date, but also with the myriad difficulties of getting 'hard data' 
on a program like the poverty program. 

In the preface. Dr. Levitan says, the Economic Opportunity Act, more than 
anv other piece of legislation, is identified witli the Great Society's commitment 
to our nation's poor. In the typical rhetoric of the day, it was heralded as a 
'total war on poverty.' Its announced aim was not only to eliminate poverty 
but to restructure society by giving the poor a chance to design and administer 
antipoverty programs. Poverty has not been eliminated. Society has not been 
restructured. And clearly the 'total war' has died aborning." 

An analysis of the inception of OEO, its legislative history, and its 
administrative organization and procedures are discussed in Part I. Community 
Action Programs--t'ne innovative core of the War on Poverty--are evaluated in 
Part II. An over-all review of CAP is followed by detailed examinations of 
Read Start, Upward Bound, legal services, community health centers, birth control, 
1A. Programs in aid of the rural poor-loans, assistance to migrant and 
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seasonal workers, and aid for Indian-Americans are treated in Part III. Part IV 
provides an analysis of the Job Corps. Conclusions and recommendations are in¬ 
cluded in the final chapter. 

Dr. Levitan's final chapter concludes that the various EO Act efforts have in 
one way or another helped millions; and new approaches were tried for age-old 
problems...(but) though poverty sharply delcined during its years of the Great 
Society, the most ardent friends of the LOA would not credit its programs with 
contributing much to this improvement. The uncertain impact of the LOA programs 
is not necessarily a reflection of their worth, but rather a recognition that there 
are no reliable measurements that one can use to make conclusive judgments about 
program effectiveness. 1 ’ 

Based on his study, however, the author does make some basic recommendations, 
which include: 

1. Efforts to prevent poverty through birth control programs 'appear 

to be the best investment to antipoverty dollars' and should be 'substantially 
increased." 

2. The Head Start experience suggests the need for universal nursery and 
kindergarten, supplemented by nutritional and health programs for all poor 
children. 

3. '...much of the billion dollars allocated to the Job Corps during its 
first four years could have been more wisely spent elsewhere, particularly 
the funds expended on conservation and women's centers. 1 ' 

4. 0E0 should take a hard look at Community Action to determine whether 
or not funds should not be more greatly concentrated. 

5. One experimental program that is an excellent candidate to be added 
as a major CAP effort is support of community development corporations. 

Described as a : grey-haired critic-at-large of American poverty problems 
and programs,’ Dr. Levitan evaluated during the past decade a number of major 
federal programs dealing with unemployment and poverty. He has authored several 
books and articles dealing with government programs or policies affecting employ¬ 
ment, labor unions, vocational education, technological change and the war on poverty. 
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